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THE RIGHT AND GOOD: METHODOLOGY IN ETHICS? 


OSS in his recent book on the right and the good makes the 

following comment on the method of ethics: ‘‘The moral con- 

victions of thoughtful and well-educated people are the data of ethics 
just as sense perceptions are the data of science.’’ * 

The method here advocated is no different from that generally 
employed by Aristotle, not only in the Ethics but also in the Meta- 
physics. To quote Ross again: ‘‘Aristotle’s method in the Meta- 
physics is not that of advance from premises to conclusion, but a 
working back from common sense views and distinctions to some 
more precise truth of which they are an inaccurate expression.’’® 

From which it can be seen that the thesis that the technical sig- 
nificance of ‘‘the good’’ and ‘‘right’’ should rest upon the analysis 
of the common-sense moral judgment is not a radically novel one. 
As one reviewer, determined to demolish it notwithstanding, re- 
marks, ‘‘It is a method as old at least as Aristotle and as respectable 
as erudition and gentility can make it.’’ ¢ 

Besides resting upon the snobbishness of social superiority and 
cultural intolerance, to which the ideology of a Russian alone should 
be a sufficient reply, its vaunted truths are moreover legitimately 
confined to that homogeneous group alone from which arose the 
moral judgments used as data. Furthermore another critic joins 
him in pointing out still graver philosophical faults:—the method 
must fall either into the Scylla of sheer verbalism and subjectivity, 
or into the Charybdis of the ontological fallacy. 

Nevertheless this paper shall maintain that the only valid datum 
for ethical analysis is usage; i.e., the moral judgment in its concrete 
setting of law, custom, and convention—e.g., to run away from the 
enemy is cowardly; to respect parents is proper; not to pay one’s 
debts is unjust. That this method is no more verbal and subjective 
than that employed by the empirical sciences can best be shown by 

1 Read at the meeting of The Eastern Division of The American Philosophi- 
cal Association, Bryn Mawr, December, 1932. 

2W. D. Ross: The Right and Good, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1930, p. 41. 


3 Aristotle, Metaphysics, Ross, Vol. I, XXVII, Oxford, 1924. 
4T. V. Smith (review), Philosophical Review, September, 1932. 
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exemplification. Science no less than ethics begins with a classifi- 
cation established by usage. Given a class consisting of entities 
known to be cows, science proceeds to inquire what are the properties 
of cows: given a class known through usage to be living things, to in- 
quire what are the properties of living things. A Socrates given a 
class consisting of temperate and courageous and just acts proceeds to 
inquire what are the properties essential to virtuous acts. A method 
which accepts the denotation of a general name as datum is not in- 
validated when science discovers an exception, e.g., that a whale is 
not a fish but a mammal. It is still true that its generalizations have 
been induced from the class as a whole which has been used to dis- 
cover the essential character of fish or mammal, and this discovered 
character in its turn excludes some one or other member, but it could 
not invalidate the denotation as a whole without becoming an in- 
duction of nothing at all. In the same way ethical science could 
maintain that certain acts thought to be just are not just. 

Furthermore, the ethical hypothesis, e.g., let us say, as to the 
nature of ‘‘The Good,’’ is tested by its satisfaction of certain formal 
eriteria. The chief good must be intrinsic, that is—something 
which is desired for its own sake and not for the sake of something 
else; it must be complete, that is, satisfying to man as such; it must 
be internal, that is, a kind of consciousness or a kind of ability. 
Hence ‘‘Pleasure’’ as an hypothesis (to be verified by reference to 
usage) if it is ‘‘The Good’’ must always be good. But men are some- 
times said to be overcome by pleasure. There are so-called evil 
pleasures, such as drunkenness, and so-called good pains, such as the 
taking of medicine. But further analysis of such given cases shows 
that if the act is taken with its consequences, evil pleasures exhibit 
a preponderance of relative pain units, good pains, a preponderance 
of relative pleasure units (Cf. Plato, Protagoras, pp. 351-358). 

But does ‘‘Pleasure,’’ although satisfying the first, satisfy the 
second test of being the ‘‘only’’ or the complete good? This is 
again verified by reference to usage. If pleasure were the only good, 
then the coward who has more pleasure than the brave man would 
be better (off) than the brave man. But this is not the case. Hence 
Pleasure is not the only good, and Virtue is a good distinct if not 
independent from that of Pleasure. (Plato’s example of the oyster, 
Mill’s pig satisfied vs. Socrates dissatisfied, Moore’s beautiful world 
—are of the same order.) (Cf. Plato’s Gorgias, pp. 495-500.) 

In science, too, the search for cause is guided by certain formal 
eriteria, sufficiency is superceded by necessity wherever possible— 
the ‘‘motion of molecules’’ (necessary cause) supercedes ‘‘friction’’ 
or ‘‘chemical reaction”’ or ‘‘electrical stimulation’’ (sufficient causes) 
as an explanation of heat. 
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The method of difference is used to exclude the non-necessary in 
the ethical as in the empirical induction. Since virtue is always 
good, if virtue is knowledge, knowledge will always be good. The 
so-called virtues of temperance and courage when accompanied by 
knowledge are always good, when not accompanied by knowledge are 
not good. Conclusion: Knowledge is a necessary constituent of 
Virtue (Cf. Plato, Meno, pp. 87-89). 

Nevertheless, although induced from usage the truth of the 
hypothesis may rest not only upon the datum, but also upon an inde- 
pendent and intuitive recognition of its rightness, which may be 
named after a term of W. E. Johnson’s Intuitive Induction. Four 
possibly different types of ethics may rest upon scientific induction. 
(1) Induction from usage may reveal no common principle (the 
skeptical ethics of a Thrasymacus, ‘‘ Right is nothing but what some 
given might dictates’’). (2) Induction from usage may reveal no 
common principles beyond the culture within which induced (con- 
ventional ethics of Protagoras). (3) Induction from ‘‘nature,”’ i.e., 
act abstracted from moral judgment, may reveal a common principle, 
but one which is contrary to that induced from usage—and such sys- 
tems must further possess some independent intuition of data of 
ethics which has priority to and therefore capable of invalidating 
usage (the ethics of a Gorgias or of naturalistic ethics, in which the 
principle of nature is at variance with presuppositions of given 
morality). (4) Induction reveals a common principle—which is in 
agreement with an independent intuition—but which could not have 
been had prior to the analysis of usage (ethics of Socrates and 
Aristotle). 

Finally, there is the limiting case of an ethical theory, which 
does not rest upon induction at all, i.e., the metaphysical. 

Of these five, this paper holds that all except the fourth are false, 
either on the a posteriort grounds of an incorrect induction or the 
a priort falseness of the independent intuition. The fourth type may 
be distinguished from other types of induction by the name ‘“‘in- 
tuitive induction.’’ By ‘‘intuitive induction’’ is meant an induction 
the validity of which does not rest upon the cases alone. Such was 
the famous Reminiscence theory of Socrates, and ‘‘the recognition 
of the universal in the particular case’’ of Aristotle. In no case he 
says ‘‘do we find that we have a previous knowledge of the particu- 
lar, but we get a knowledge of the particular in the process of in- 
duction by recognizing it as it were.’’ Nevertheless, the method is 
one whereby we come to know by a process of recognition or recollec- 
tion truths which we already in some sense know, for there can be 
no recognition without previous knowledge. Socrates’ purpose is by 
means of dialectic (made possible by his formal knowledge of the 
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answer: cf. example of good). Hence induction in ethics (like that 
in mathematics and logic) differs radically from induction in the 
empirical sciences in that an intuition is possible of a knowledge al- 
ready possessed as a blind practical skill. 

As a concluding point we would say that the rightness of the 
datum is independent of the truth of the hypothesis and therefore 
can act as a test for its rightness; the rightness of the datum is de 
facto and unanalysable (any analysis of its rightness is not ‘‘usage’’ 
but ‘‘hypothesis’’), and the term ‘‘rightness’’ is employed in the 
same Pickwickian sense, in which sensations, although false relative 
or conflicting from a functional point of view, are nevertheless im- 
possibly false as inarticulate sensations. Its rightness may, how- 
ever, be formally described as a practical rightness of knowing how 
to make proper behavior responses to a term—a knowing that so and 
so is the case without knowing why. 

The methodology advocated is opposed on the one hand to so- 
called naturalistic systems and on the other hand to metaphysical 
ethics; basing itself like the former upon induction from concrete 
morality and like the latter advocating the a priori and necessary 
character of ultimate moral judgments. 

Naturalistic ethics may be defined as that type of theory which 
identifies ‘‘good’’ with rather than predicates ‘‘good’’ of certain nat- 
ural phenomena such as pleasure, satisfaction of desire, survival, or 
feeling of approval. (Such naturalistic views must, however, be dis- 
tinguished from Greek naturalistic philosophies which, although 
holding in common that nature dictates the good of each thing, in- 
corporated in their conception of nature a teleological regulation of 
“‘necessity’’ by the principle of ‘‘the Best.’’) Naturalistic systems 
other than the Greek have the obvious advantage of being certain of 
the existence of the good, and of gaining a positiveness for their 
propositions of ethics by a subordination of them to those of psy- 
chology or sociology. However, it is a method which if strictly 
understood is inconsistent with the possibility of any ethical science 
whatsoever which is constituted by an induction from a system of 
moral judgments. The moral judgment involves, in addition to the 
senuous phenomenon such as pleasure, a formal teleological struc- 
ture represented by such terms as ‘‘intrinsic’’ and ‘‘sufficient.’’ It 
is by means of this structure that one type of value is related to 
another, e.g., ‘‘intrinsic’’ relates wealth to pleasure, honor to virtue; 
‘‘sufficient’’ organizes present pleasure to a system of future con- 
sequences in the given individual and consequences to other indi- 
viduals so that a good act does not mean an act of producing pleasure 
for the moment and to the individual, but an excess of relative 
pleasure units over pain units in the individual or in society. To 
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deprive the good of its structural aspects is to produce a moral 
phenomenalism, completely momentary, relative, subjective, with no 
possible way of accounting for such moral phenomena as disagree- 
ment and ignorance, distinction between good and evil pleasures, 
rational and irrational wants. Restore structure, and disagreement 
and error become possible—and only a wise man can now know 
which acts will be good and which bad. And this (viz., to be ade- 
quate to the data) is the task of a good hypothesis which has for its 
phenomena the concrete moral judgments. 

Metaphysical ethics (exemplified by Stoics, Spinoza, self-realiza- 
tionists) on the contrary identifies ‘‘the Good’’ with the formal struc- 
ture alone and has, therefore, the converse implications; its weak- 
ness lies in maintaining the reality of a good which is super-sensible, 
its strength is the objectivity and universality which attach to the 
notion of the good. However, equally with naturalistic ethics, it is 
completely incapable of accounting for given moral phenomena. 
There could be no distinction between good and bad, no meaning to 
becoming good, no reason for the specific content of any given moral 
law. Neither Spinoza nor the Stoic ought to have any content in 
their moral laws, degrees of worth in their human acts, becoming in 
their moral development in so far as these are incapable of deduc- 
tion from the principle of abstract Reason alone which is for them 
the good. As a matter of fact each has a secondary system of ethics 
(the Stoics in their conception of ‘‘what is becoming or suitable,’’ 
Spinoza in his ethics of the passive emotions) which each derives 
from the given moral judgments. 

Now turning to consideration of the ontological error, which is 
the most fundamental objection brought to bear against the method. 
The ontological accusation against the method is that it ‘‘ascertains 
the reality or unreality of an object by its conception,”’’ e.g., it identi- 
fies what we mean by ‘‘good’’ with what good really is. 

But does it commit the ontological error? A moral judgment 
does in its very nature presuppose the truth of certain metaphysical 
assumptions as we have pointed out. There are three possible 
metaphysics and only one validates the truth of moral judgments: 
(1) The purely empirical, which postulates that all is necessity. In 
such a world no moral judgments are possible, for, if all were neces- 
sity, there could be no principle of distinction between one necessity 
and another. The principles of teleology constitute criteria of neces- 
sity, e.g., this necessity to that is more unified, more of an end, more 
esthetic, more satisfying. And only in a universe that has ordering 
principles above necessity into which necessity may be organized, 
such as unities which are more satisfying or more beautiful or more 
desirable, can moral judgments be real. (2) The purely teleological 
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which postulates that all is teleology, order, unity. In such a world, 
~ no more than in the empirical, are moral judgments possible. The 
order is an order of nothing. In the Stoics and Spinoza from the 
side of absolute unity and rest there could really be no specific con- 
tent which, relative to another, was more of a unity, more satisfying, 
more esthetic, more of an end; because there would be no necessity 
supplying a content which, since it was in process, was capable of a 
more or a less. 

The conclusion is that the ordinary moral judgments can be true 
only in a universe which contains both teleology and necessity. 

Good is a secondary predicate, that is, one that predicates the 
structure of an order, other than itself, viz., that of necessity. For 
example, good is a principle of selection which orders all natural 
predicates whatsoever in terms of their approach to some one nat- 
ural predicate or predicates which it selects as the highest. This I 
take it is what is indicated by Soerates’ point that justice can not be 
one of the particular skills. If justice were a particular skill, it is 
hard to see what it could be. Justice is the principle of regulation of 
all particular skills. Or again by Aristotle’s principle that ethics is 
architectonic and directive of all other practical sciences. 

On what grounds has priority been given historically to the 
metaphysical systems which deny that implied by usage? There is 
no need to go into the quandaries of the Cartesian doubt. But are 
the axiomatic certainties which arose from the method of doubt any 
more certain than the presuppositions of the rejected proposition of 
usage? According to the metaphysics of rational ethics only that 
which can be clearly and distinctly conceived to be true is held to 
be true. But what does ‘‘true’’ mean? As has been been brought 
out by the empirical school, it does not mean existence in space time, 
and that, according to the empirical school, is the only legitimate 
sense of ‘‘true.’’ According, on the other hand, to the metaphysics 
of the empirical school that which can be clearly and distinctly per- 
ceived to exist is true. But is this so indubitable? As the rational- 
ists have pointed out, a pure sensation can not be thought and it is 
problematical whether it can even be experienced—to say that a 
sensation exists is to substantize the sensation, that is, to suppose it 
to be composed of two sets of qualities, a slower and a faster, the 
slower which can relatively to the faster persist through space time 
while the faster varies. Unless this is true nothing whatsoever can 
be said of the sensation, because it is only through such an analysis 
that predication becomes possible. 

What have both sides done ?—criticized the dictum of the other 
by using as datum the neglected judgment and emphasizing that 
aspect of it omitted by the other. 
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In this conclusion I wish to make clear that the validity of the 
datum is prior to that of the metaphysic and the metaphysic is 
valid just because it is that which will necessarily determine the truth 
of the datum. Nevertheless, inasmuch as an intuitive induction to 
the effect that it is just this metaphysic and no other which is neces- 
sary and sufficient to the truth of the datum is possible, such con- 
clusions are certain and not problematical. 

Furthermore this conclusion is contrary to a view held by G. E. 
Moore, viz., that metaphysics is relevant to practical ethics, but not 
to theoretical (e.g., the ‘‘immortality of the soul’’ and ‘‘the existence 
of God’’ to the expediency of being just but not relevant to the sig- 
nificance of justice). Here, however, I maintain that every system 
of ethics must rest upon some metaphysical presupposition, for any 
system of ethics must accept its datum as true in some sense and if 
true, real, or it would have no means of rejecting false hypotheses. 
If there really were some independent intuition which disproved the 
metaphysical principles involved in taking usage as the data of ethics, 
for example, that the universe is not teleological, or that the universe 
is not in process, all propositions of ordinary morality would become 
ontologically false. But the concepts of ‘‘end,’’ ‘‘Being,’’ and ‘‘Be- 
coming’’ (upon which ‘‘teleology’’ and ‘‘process’’ depend) are cate- 
gories. And there is no sense which can be derived from the com- 
mon usage of the word ‘‘is’’ which could legitimately be applied to 
existential denial of a category. When existence is denied to a 
mermaid or a trilobite, or a chilagon, the rejection is always made 
because of their incompatibility with certain existential propositions, 
such as, there are no mermaids, no trilobites, no chilagons in some 
given space of time. And inasmuch as I mean by a category that 
minimum structure necessary to existential statement there would be 
no way of denying a category within usage for the reason that all 
denials of existence would have to be by means of the acceptance of 
the category. 


Saray H. Brown. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 





ON USING THE WORD ‘“‘GOD’’: A REPLY 


AY I venture to reply to a question raised by Professor Lam- 
precht in his discussion of my viewpoint as it is presented 

in Religious Realism He asks if he is correct in seeing in my 
statement a ‘‘sheerly naturalistic philosophy.’’ He is. It is sheer 
naturalism if that means I do not recognize the validity of any 
belief unless it is supported by evidence gathered by observation and 


1 Macintosh’s Religious Realism, by Sterling P. Lamprecht. This JouRNAL, 
Vol. XXX, pp. 246-249, April 27, 1933. 
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reason. If that is my view, he goes on to say, he would protest 
against ‘‘identifying God with something the existence of which 
almost no one has ever thought of denying.’’ If one is using the 
word ‘‘God’’ wrongly, unless he can marshal a considerable number 
of people who will deny the reality of that which he calls God, then 
I can assure him that my usage, so far forth, meets the tests and is 
quite correct, for there are a good many who would, and do, deny 
that anything exists of the sort which I call God. 

Even Mr. Lamprecht seems to question the reality of this exist- 
ence when he says he does not understand how the structure which 
sustains, promotes, and constitutes value is related to the process 
that does the same thing. But I would ask if anything has ever 
been found in existence having a structure that was not also a 
process? In other words, all existence, I take it, so far as observa- 
tion can discover, is process. Hence all existence, even when it has 
a structure, is also a process. Of course a structure may be only 
partially embodied in existence at any particular time, its further 
embodiment requiring a continuation of the process. 

That which I identify with God I do not claim to be a personal- 
ity or a self or conscious. Mr. Lamprecht seems to think I do not 
make that point clear. If that process having the structure which 
constitutes high values, actual and possible, should be a personal- 
ity, then so it is. I would be the last to dispute such a claim if it 
could be based on evidence gathered by legitimate methods. I only 
assert that I do not see sufficient evidence to support the belief that 
this process is a personality. Furthermore, many of the most com- 
petent proponents of the belief that this process is a personality do 
not defend it on the ground of observational evidence, but rather 
cling to the belief because of its desirable subjective effects upon the 
believer. Mr. Lamprecht himself seems to approve of the belief 
chiefly on the ground of its subjective effects when he writes: 
‘‘Dare we say that the cosmic conditions of our love and search for 
values are indicative of a personal power that seeks our codpera- 
tion? If so, belief in God may become the justification of a re- 
ligiously joyful way of life.’’ 

I do not think a religiously joyful way of life is dependent upon 
any such belief. But whether it is or not, is irrelevant to the ques- 
tion. I assume it is obvious that the most sacred reality must be 
that which sustains, promotes, and constitutes all high values; and 
one of the first requirements of our devotion to it is that we hold 
beliefs about it only because of the evidence that supports the be- 
lief. I do not see how we can otherwise be faithfully and intelli- 
gently devoted to it. If we hold beliefs because they make us joy- 
ful rather than because of the evidence that supports them, we are 
surely unfaithful and unintelligent toward that which is most holy 
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and supremely worthful. Also I do not see anything daring in 
holding to a belief that makes you joyful. Rather, I should think, 
courage first begins when one dares to accept the world as tested 
evidence may reveal it, with full recognition that there is a vast 
amount which he does not know, but freely confessing his ignorance 
of what lies beyond the scope of beliefs that have not met the tests 
of observation, reason, and experiment, and not trying to people 
that unknown realm with entities that might make him joyful. 

Mr. Lamprecht says that I use ‘‘inappropriate language’’ and 
‘‘mutilate religious terminology’? when I ‘‘mean by ‘God’ the 
cosmic conditions that make possible the living of a noble human 
life... .’? I would say, first of all, that some of the recognized 
authorities in the history of religious thought, such as Shailer 
Mathews, declare that my usage is altogether proper. However, 
individuals and groups differ greatly in their usage of words; and 
the more ancient and widely used a word is, the more numerous and 
diversified are the meanings which it carries. If Mr. Lamprecht 
and others find my usage of this word highly distressing, I should 
like for their sakes to abandon it, providing, of course, their objec- 
tion to it is not due to a failure to grasp the full import which my 
usage carries. But it happens that there are others who are truly 
religious who find this usage welcome and meaningful. So, while 
I should like to abandon the word for the sake of Mr. Lamprecht 
and his group, I must continue to use it for the group that finds this 
usage significant. 

God is the name that has been given to what engenders in men 
certain reactions, such as awe, reverence, self-giving, supreme de- 
votion, a sovereign love and loyalty as to what is felt to be most 
important not only for oneself but for all men who belong to the 
tribe or the race. The word ‘‘God’’ has been associated with these 
reactions far more than with any clearly defined concept. There- 
fore, I hold, whatever should rightfully engender these reactions in 
men, is rightly called God. It is these fundamental reactions, basic 
trends and needs of life, which should determine what is called God, 
far more than the particular concept of God which some group or 
age may happen to cherish. We should, to be sure, have as clear a 
concept as possible of that which may rightfully elicit our greatest 
loyalties, strivings, and aspirations. But it is the object which 
elicits these reactions, and not some special concept about it, which 
is appropriately called God. If we find that our concept of God 
does not apply to what rightfully elicits such devotion, then we 
should change our concept to fit what does have this function in 
human life. 

Some words are identified with certain concepts and are not 
rightly used unless they stand for that concept and none other. 
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But other words are used to indicate the object of certain affec- 
tions and loyalties. In this latter case the meaning of the word is 
what elicits, or should rightfully elicit, these reactions of love and 
devotion. Scientific and philosophical terms belong to the first 
class. Devotional and affectional terms belong to the second. One 
simply does not understand the words of religion and love, as over 
against those of science and philosophy, unless he can discern this 
difference in the sort of meaning which words can carry. Words 
of the first class symbolize a concept. Words of the second indi- 
cate the object of some appreciative reaction. 

Investigation may reveal that the object of my devotion, such as 
a person, a locality, a group, an institution, may be very different 
from what I thought it to be, and so must be conceptualized very 
differently. But if the name it originally bore was used to indicate 
this object of devotion, the name is still appropriate, if my investi- 
gation reveals it to be still worthy of devotion, however otherwise 
different it may be from my first ideas of it, because the name did 
not stand for a specific concept, but for the object of my devotion. 
This, I hold, is the way the word ‘‘God’’ must be used if we are not 
to ‘‘mutilate religious terminology’’ and use language inappro- 
priately. I hold language is not properly used unless there is rec- 
ognition of this difference between the scientific use of words on the 
one hand, and the affectional and religious use on the other. In 
the one case the word stands for a certain concept. Hence when 
the concept is changed, the word should be changed. But in the 
second case the word stands for what elicits a certain attitude. 
When I eall an object ‘‘Beloved’’ it may be a person, a home, or a 
land. When I call an object ‘‘snookums’’ it may be a child or a 
puppy or a bird. However diverse the object, the word is properly 
used, for it indicates that the object has a certain value. As long as 
the object has that value the word is correctly used even though in 
one case it refer to a person and in the other to something that is 
more than a single person, namely, a home. The evaluative usage 
of words is just as important as the descriptive. Some words are 
essentialy evaluative. God is such a word. Such words should not 
be confused with the descriptive. Valued objects should be de- 
scribed, but they should also be appraised. God is a term of ap- 
praisal, not of description. 

I judge religion is man’s concern about the connection between 
high values and the ruling factors of existence. What is it that 
brings values into existence and conserves them, so far as they are 
actualized and conserved? This concern of man, not merely as a 
problem for investigation, but as a vital matter determining the 
conduct of his life, is what constitutes religion. Values might be 
brought into the existence of man either by changing this world or 
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abandoning it for another, either by gradual transformation, cata- 
elysm, or translation. All these views have been held. 

As an established way of life, religion is man’s reaction to what 
he holds to be the connecting link between existence and value. He 
may consider this link a form of existence which has no value except 
as a means to the end of attaining values. Such is the law of Karma 
for the Buddhist. Or he may consider it as having supreme value 
because it is the presentative and mediator of all high good. In 
this latter case the link would be either a highest value, or a form 
of existence characterized by highest value. He may consider this 
link to be the cows or the bull or the sun or some ceremony or an 
ineffable experience or an abstract principle or a superhuman per- 
sonality. If it deeply stirs his emotions in love and adoration, in 
profound reverence and self-giving, in fear and horror, in deep 
peace and trustfulness, or in any combination of these, the proper 
name for it is God. 

On the other hand, if the primary agent in bringing values into 
existence and conserving them there is the effort of men consciously 
directed to this end, then we have non-theistic humanism. Since 
I do not hold this latter view, I am not an atheistic humanist, al- 
though Professor Lamprecht seems to think I am. 

I do not mean to suggest that human effort directed to the good 
of life is worthless. But I mean to say that human effort to this 
end can be effective only when it is shaped to serve a process which 
operates with an initiative prior to that of human purpose, and 
with more complexity and scope than human purpose can com- 
pass. For example, a friendship can not be constructed by human 
ingenuity. It must grow. He who tries to make it as you make a 
house or a legal contract or business corporation, will ruin it. The 
same is true of the love-life of a home, or that organic connection 
between the diverse interests and situations of the various mem- 
bers of a group which is called the culture of that group or age. 

Human purpose I hold can promote the increase of good in hu- 
man life, not when men presume to construct or achieve the good 
by their own efforts directly, but only by serving the process which 
constitutes the growing good. It is like the difference between 
building a house and growing a tree. One can not construct the 
tree, but he can serve the process of its growth. So likewise the 
good of life must grow. 

The good of life consists, so I take it, in that connectedness be- 
tween enjoyable situations which makes them (1) mutually sus- 
taining and mentally enhancing, (2) each situation standing for or 
meaning the whole system of interconnected situations, (3) and 
thereby constituting a system that grows, that is, takes up novel 
Situations into this interconnectedness that makes them mutually 
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sustaining and mutually meaningful. The spread of this kind of 
interconnectedness between enjoyable situations is the growth of 
good. It is essentially a growth and must be served as a tree is 
helped to grow and not as a house is constructed. That is to say, 
the utmost human effort can do is to provide conditions that favor 
the growth. But the growth is a process so complex and inclusive 
of many factors that it exceeds the scope of human purpose and 
control. 

The development and use of language is one of the chief ways 
in which enjoyable situations come to have this kind of connection 
by which they sustain one another, mean one another, and consti- 
tute a growing system. Rarely does man have this purpose in the 
use of language; and even when the purpose is present it has little 
to do with the growth of the system. Culture, in the noblest sense 
of that word, constitutes the good of life. But culture grows; it is 
not constructed. When human purpose endeavors to dominate and 
control and use the growing good of culture, instead of serving it 
with loving devotion, reverence, and self-giving, human effort be- 
comes obstructive to the good of life. 

On these grounds I claim that human purpose is not the primary 
agent in promoting the good of life. Therefore I am not a human- 
ist and am not an atheist. However, if more is gained than lost by 
assuming these titles, I shall be glad to take them. 


Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Ethics. Nicotat Hartmann. Translated by Stanton Coit. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1932. Three vols. 343 + 
476 + 288 pp. 


It is likely to be some time before students of philosophy in 
England and America fully appreciate the debt they owe to Dr. 
Stanton Coit for this translation of Nicolai Hartmann’s immensely 
comprehensive work, first published in Germany in 1926. At first 
the very unfamiliarity of some of its central concepts may excite 
suspicion, the more so as they are found in association with a type 
of a priorism belonging to a ‘‘climate of opinion’’ less congenial 
to Anglo-Saxon than to Teutonic thinkers, and likely to be thought 
particularly inapplicable to problems of value. Without injustice 
to the originality of the author’s genius, however, it may be pointed 
out that his whole line of speculation appears less startlingly novel 
to those familiar with the work of his immediate predecessors in this 
field, the ethical phenomenologists. It is true that his relation 
to Husserl, the founder of the school, is not particularly close. 
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His rejection of Kant’s ‘‘transcendental subjectivistic conception 
of the @ priort’’ was apparently inspired by Husserl’s Logische 
Untersuchungen, but this is not exclusively characteristic of phe- 
nomenology, and the only other important doctrine that they hold 
in common seems to be their belief in the ‘‘intentional’’ character 
of thought (which is again pre-phenomenological, for Husserl de- 
rived it from Brentano). It is, however, the application of the 
latter notion, and therewith of the whole phenomenological method, 
to ethics that Hartmann considers particularly fruitful. ‘‘The 
ethical philosophy of the nineteenth century spent itself,’’ he says 
in the preface to the German edition, ‘‘in an analysis of the moral 
consciousness and its acts. It was far from troubling itself about 
the objective content of moral claims, commandments and values.’’ 
Only in our day has a new phase of the ethical problem slowly 
emerged, the supreme concern of which is ‘‘the substance of ethical 
Being and Not-being.’’ To investigate this is, he declares, the task 
of ‘‘the Phenomenology of Morals,’’ and he acknowledges here the 
pioneer work of Max Scheler, his indebtedness to whom is apparent 
throughout the first half of the book, despite his occasional polemics 
against aspects of Scheler’s doctrine that he rejects. 

Hartmann’s work is published (in the English edition) in three 
volumes: Part I describing the phenomena of value, with central 
emphasis upon ethical values, Part II attempting a partial demar- 
cation of the system of values, again with special reference to the 
moral values and those that are interdependent with them, Part III 
attempting a solution of the metaphysical problems raised, specifi- 
cally the problem of human freedom. 

The dilemma from which Scheler had rescued ethics was that 
between an @ priort but purely formal, and thus abstract, system 
and a concrete but empirical and relativist theory. Applying Hus- 
serl’s doctrine of an objective a priori to value, he had developed a 
theory of ethical standards that were at once concrete and absolute. 
What Scheler had failed to observe, or at least to describe in any full- 
ness, was ‘‘the rich plentitude of the ethical cosmos,’’ first pointed 
out by Nietzsche, with whom, however, it ‘‘melted away into ethical 
relativism.’’ Safeguarded against such relativism by the phe- 
nomenological position, Hartmann undertakes exploration of this 
field, a preliminary survey of which he discovers indeed in Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, though the full significance of this historical 
treasure can only be appreciated, he thinks, from the fresh per- 
spective that this new standpoint affords. 

In common with a number of other modern writers? Hartmann 
recognizes two fundamental questions in ethics: ‘‘What ought I to 


1E.g., G. E. Moore: Principia Ethica, Second Edition, Cambridge, 1922, 
Chapter I. 
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do?’’ and ‘‘What is valuable in life and in the world generally ?’’ 
Whilst he admits that the second is the more far-reaching, and is 
logically prior, an answer to it being the condition of any answer 
to the first, he differs from most of these writers in holding that 
the more fruitful method of investigation is to begin with thc first 
question on the ground that it is psychologically prior. An analysis 
of the tendencies men exhibit and of the obligations they acknowl- 
edge is the readiest source of information concerning the things 
they appreciate as good. The question of the validity of moral 
judgments can be better treated at a later stage. If it be asked on 
what such acts or tendencies are based, if not on a recognition of 
values as guiding principles, he replies that there are two stages 
of moral experience: an awareness of value prior to reflection and 
wholly or primarily emotional in character, and a clear intellectual 
recognition of the principle thus more or less obscurely intuited. 
This is the significance of the Platonic ‘‘anamnesis.’’ The phi- 
losopher is the midwife who brings to clear consciousness and renders 
exact, and of course tests the validity of, the values implied in 
everyday conduct and in the plain man’s emotional response to 
objects and situations, hence the primarily theoretical character of 
ethical science (Vol. I, pp. 60-64). 

So far the argument is convincing enough. It is when he goes 
on to assert that even this primary awareness of values contains an 
a priori element, that Hartmann is likely to give some of his read- 
ers pause. The failure to recognize this is due, he however de- 
clares, to the historical prejudice that the apprehension of an a 
priort factor, qua apprehension of form, must be an intellectual 
one. It is Scheler’s merit to have destroyed this prejudice by ex- 
hibiting the material character of much a priori knowledge, and 
by showing feeling to be the vehicle through which a whole stratum 
of non-empirical being is grasped.? ‘‘The intellectual a priori is 
accompanied by an emotional a priort, which is equally independent 
and original,’’ and through which the system of values is revealed 
to feeling as the structure of theoretical principles is revealed to 
thought. The ethical a priori will not, then, in the first instance 
assume the form of judgment, i.e., of an explicitly formulated law, 
indeed a priort knowledge is not as such an affair of judgment; 
it is inherently intuitive, and the judgment form into which it is 
afterwards cast is clearly derivative. Emotional insight is no 
harder to conceive than intellectual; it is rather one of the com- 

2 Though these writers give no credit in this matter to Meinong, it should 
be noted that his little-read essay, Ueber Emotionale Prasentation (On Emo- 
tional Apprehension), Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, phil. hist. Kl., Bd. CLXXXIII, 1917, contains an analysis of feel- 


ing as the medium of objective contents, as a result of which he adopted in 
his later works an objective theory of value. 
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monest facts of naive experience, a truth that was acknowledged by 
the few writers of the past who did not share the common rational- 
istic bias, notably by Pascal, whose logique du coeur is precisely a 
description of this emotional a priori (Vol. I, p. 177). The diffi- 
culty of obtaining recognition for it is not, however, due simply to 


distrust of the emotional medium, but largely to the fact that, unlike 


the theoretical a priori, it possesses no criterion in experience, which 
is as frequently contrary to value as in accord with it; hence it does 
not admit of a ‘‘transcendental deduction.’’ It has no fixed relation 
to the actual but ‘‘floats in the air.’’ To guarantee the discernment 
of it as primary and objective is thus the first task of a philosophical 
theory of ethics (Vol. I, pp. 67-69). 

A number of historical ethical systems are examined in the light 
of this position. Most of these are shown to err through a one-sided 
emphasis on certain values at the expense of others. The issue as to 
the relativity or absoluteness of values is then discussed, and the 
usual alternative to relativism is adopted, viz., that, though values 
themselves do not shift, their nature being super-temporal and 
super-historical, the consciousness of them does. There is a persist- 
ent elaboration of new masses of value, which is rightly described 
not as a revaluation of values, but as a revaluation of life. The 
primary consciousness of value cuts out from the whole realm ‘‘a 
little circle of something seen. And this little circle wanders about 
on the ideal plane of values.’’ The process of ethical revolution is 
thus ‘‘a genuine process of discovery . . . a disclosing of values,’’ 
which, however, is always accompanied by ‘‘a loss of values... a 
vanishing,’’ for the whole phenomenon of transformation reveals the 
narrowness of the valuational consciousness (I, pp. 88-89). It thus 
becomes apparent how profound is the error, as ancient as the myth 
of the Garden of Eden, that man possesses ‘‘a knowledge of good 
and evil.’’ It is a part of the value of Nietzsche’s achievement that 
he exploded this error. Man has not become as God, knowing good 
and evil. ‘‘To this day he does not know what good and evil are. 
More accurately, he knows only little about them— only fragments.’’ 
For ‘‘the good”’ is not, as almost all the theories of philosophical 
ethics, however diverse in tendency, have believed in common, ‘‘the 
absolute unity of the morally valuable.’’ Values are many, ‘‘their 
realm is a manifoldness, and we know neither the entire manifold- 
ness nor its unity’’ (I, pp. 83-84). 

If, then, there is a ‘‘unity of good,’’ it can not be the unity of a 
single principle; it must be a unity of system. Whether even this 
may be assumed is a very difficult question. There is, Hartmann 
points out, no empirical evidence of it. Quite certainly the values of 
experience can not be ordered in a linear scheme; nor can we actually 
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discriminate a more complexly articulated system, but only the 
interdependence and gradation of certain groups of values. As, 
moreover, some of these stand in a directly antinomial relation to 
each other, which to our limited comprehension seems to preclude 
all possibility of a higher synthesis, the prospect of advance in sys- 
tematization appears very remote. Yet ‘‘system’’ is a postulate of 
all coherent thinking, and can be traced in ethics in our acknowl- 
edgment of the categorical character of moral obligation and in our 
comparative judgments of better and worse, which always imply a 
criterion, and assume that a sufficiently refined discrimination could 
determine the right or wrong of the particular case; it can never 
be demanded that a man should walk in two directions at once. All 
that we need to guard against is the treatment of this presupposition 
as a postulate of ‘‘harmony’’ that would override the conflicts in the 
concrete situation. The monism of ethics must allow for the plural- 
ism of morals. Its principle of unity can have no more than the 
regulative function of an Idea (II, Ch. V). 

A little light on the mode of interrelation and stratification of 
the axiological realm may, however, be gained by a comparison with 
the ontological structure of the categories, for any graded system 
of a priori principles must present a definite categorial formation. 
Hartmann’s analysis of this is very detailed, and forms one of the 
most original sections of his work. In the character of value is con- 
tained, he points out, the notion of an ‘‘Ought-to-be,’’ which adheres 
to it as much where the value is realized as where it is not. This 
theoretical or ideal Ought becomes ‘‘a positive Ought-to-be’’ where 
the actual is in opposition to the ideal. There is then a state of 
tension between the two, in which, however, there is not an equi- 
poise, for the excess is on the side of existence. In other words, a 
positive Ought, or imperative, is conditional upon an actuality, but 
this latter is in no way conditioned by the imperative. Such de- 
pendence, Hartmann however maintains, ‘‘does not contradict the 
qualitative superiority of values as principles,’’ for ‘‘dependence 
and superiority are not in antagonism to each other.’’ It is rather 
the categorial law upon which his whole system of values is after- 
wards based that ‘‘in the graded realm of principles . . . the higher 
principle is always the more complex, more conditioned, and in this 
sense the weaker; but the lower is always the more unconditioned 
and more general, more elemental, and in this sense the stronger, 
but at the same time the poorer’’ (I, p. 251). 

Not only does value in its aspect of a positive Ought-to-be depend 
in this way on reality, but many of the specific values exhibit an 
interdependence according to the same principle, though owing to 
the multiple dimensionality of this sphere we can not assume a 
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simple, linear gradation throughout. Material and situational goods 
are the simplest and most unconditioned, and have the strength of 
immediacy and essentiality, as witness the universal condemnation 
of the disregard of such values as life and property, respect for 
which is an unconditional demand. Moral and spiritual values, be- 
ing more complex in structure, are more dependent and thus present 
a weaker claim. Untrustworthiness or failure in friendship, though 
a moral defect, is not a crime. The qualitative superiority of such 
values is nevertheless apparent in the greater approbation that their 
realization excites. The realization of the lower is taken for granted 
as a minimum requirement and receives little positive recognition 
(II, p. 53). Moral values are in every case dependent upon the non- 
moral values of material goods or human situations. There would 
be no value in honesty if material possessions were of no worth, nor 
in chivalry if the weak had nothing to gain thereby, though the 
qualitative distinctness of the moral is seen in the fact that its degree 
of worth is quite independent of the greatness of the good to which 
it relates. 

The difficult question thus arises as to the actual principle of 
gradation in operation here, the discovery of an order of preference, 
a question that ethical theory can not neglect, since all conduct pre- 
supposes such an order. Hartmann finds the traditional criteria: 
durability, capacity to be shared, etc., wholly inadequate. The prin- 
ciple, he decides, is sut generis, though again Aristotle’s classification 
of virtues affords a clue to it. If we study his treatment closely, 
we discover that it presupposes an order among them revealed in 
the nature of the emotional response. Not, of course, as if this emo- 
tion were the determinant of the value—that it has still merely a 
‘‘presentational function’’ is evident from the fact that no revulsion 
or aberration of feeling, such as resentment (the ‘‘grapes are sour’’ 
attitude), avails at all to alter the gradation. The positive evidence 
we have of this inner connection between valuational feeling and 
grade is that our consciousness is never limited to a single value. In 
concrete feeling the sense of height in a scale of values is primary. 
Different types of response correspond to a primal feeling of dif- 
ference of rank. Of course the whole scale is never known together, 
but only fragments. What we grasp is groupings around certain 
fundamental values, the focussing of certain contents against the 
background of a continuum vaguely discerned. Frequently, indeed, 
but one value is given, but the awareness of it is always accompanied 
by the consciousness that there are others higher or lower (II, pp. 
59-60). 

Such a view makes the question of the interrelation of values 
one of considerable metaphysical interest, though Hartmann again 
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warns us that our knowledge of it can not be more than piecemeal, 
nor can we, therefore, be certain that the system is unitary. And we 
are reminded here that his subject is, after all, ethics, and that we 
must not therefore expect from him a treatment of the entire value 
field. As, however, his view of value as objective and as ordered had 
forced him to raise by implication the question of the relation of the 
moral to other types, hedonic, biological, esthetic, and religious, this 
restriction of his scope necessarily appears somewhat arbitrary, and 
renders the results he obtains only partially satisfying. For the 
only questions which are now found to fall within the range of his 
enquiry are that of the relation to moral value of the ‘‘situational’’ 
and ‘‘goods values’’ that form its essential basis, and that of the 
gradation of moral values themselves. The reader is even left in 
uncertainty as to whether he regards these as the supreme values, or 
whether esthetic and religious values may not stand in the same 
relation to them as they stand to goods values. 

Hartmann’s treatment of the seemingly trite subject of the 
moral values (i.e., the virtues) is, however, surprisingly enough, one 
of the most original sections of the book, revealing, perhaps more 
strikingly than any other, his extraordinary fertility of mind and 
refinement of perception. He finds the differentia of moral value in 
its peculiar connection with freedom, seen in the fact that individ- 
uals assume responsibility for its realization, are held accountable 
in this matter by others, and experience a sense of guilt over failure. 
The specific quality called ‘‘goodness’’ is not, however, by any means 
the whole of moral value, nor even its climax. It is rather its basis: 
the minimum desideratum that may be expected of all, as the loftier 
developments of personality, heroism, or moral greatness, can not be. 
Its characteristic is its specific relation to other values, viz., that the 
value scale, so far as it is discernible (though this, of course, varies 
greatly in different cases) is its content. It aims at the realization 
of another value, its mark being the preference of a higher value to 
one lower in the scale, as the mark of moral disvalue, of badness, is 
the preference of a lower. It is the implication of this that every 
voluntary act is directed to the realization of a good of some kind, 
which is the element of truth in the Socratic dictum. A satanic 
being, making evil his good, is axiologically unthinkable. Inasmuch, 
however, as the primary feeling of value is a feeling not of a single 
value, but of values as related and partially graded, it is possible to 
pursue value, yet to incur guilt in the pursuit. This does not, of 
course, mean that to be moral an act must aim at realizing the highest 
value of all. Every act refers to a specific situation, and the moral 
demand is simply that it should aim at the highest value involved— 
so far at least as this can be realized by striving; for it is the paradox 
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of morality that its values which include all those of personality, like 
pleasure, are seldom achieved by direct effort, but rather arise 
through the concentration of endeavor upon other ends. The moral 
act is not directed towards a moral value, but, normally at least, 
towards a situational value, i.e., a good of a non-moral kind. ‘‘Good- 
ness’’ is the quality of the act of pursuing such a good, and can not 
therefore be its end, for, in a phrase of Scheler’s, it is ‘‘on its back”’ 
(II, Ch. XIV). 

Since no categorial relation is discoverable among moral values 
that is sufficient to furnish us with an a priori system of virtues, 
Hartmann adopts a more empirical procedure, associating with the 
basic value of goodness certain others: nobility, richness of experi- 
ence, purity, which, though less general, characterize many different 
kinds of behavior. To these he adds three further groups, the sepa- 
rate recognition of which has determined the ethos of different his- 
torical civilizations, viz., the classical virtues, including Aristotle’s 
supplementary list, the characteristically Christian virtues, derived 
from the traditional three with one or two additions, such as modesty 
and reserve, and a series which does not, strictly speaking, constitute 
a single group, but which brings together certain values, lacking to 
the first two groups, that have become accessible to later thought. 
His analyses even of such well-worn topics as justice and self-control, 
and particularly of purity, are vivid and suggestive, whilst his chap- 
ters on Nietzsche’s ‘‘love of the remote’’ and ‘‘radiant virtue’’* are 
so original as to merit expansion in a separate treatise. 

One of the most interesting results of the whole investigation is 
the discovery of a series of antinomies between the different moral 
qualities, as also between those of a group more elementary than the 
moral, which have, nevertheless, ‘‘a pale value quality’’ (e.g., be- 
tween activity and inertia, simplicity and complexity, or between 
universality and singularity, or the individual and the community), 
and again, on ‘‘the farther side’’ of moral value, between the claims 
of ethics and those of religion, though even so inclusive a list can 
hardly be complete, and the reader will doubtless remember other 
familiar oppositions that might profitably have been discussed, e.g., 
that between the esthetic and the moral or that between the practical 
and the contemplative modes of life. Hartmann considers the con- 
flict between ethics and religion so fundamental that the claims of 
religion regarding divine providence, or cosmic teleology, could they 
be substantiated, would actually destroy morality, which is based on 
the presupposition of human freedom. Ethics must therefore postu- 
late atheism, though here again the philosopher must avoid the one- 


3 The equivalent Dr. Stanton Coit suggests for Nietzsche’s somewhat un- 
translatable Schenkende Tugend. 
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sidedness of treating as ultimate the thesis of an antimony, which, as 
its status suggests, may be no more than a half-truth (III, p. 274). 
As is natural, however, he devotes more detailed attention to the anti- 
nomies between the moral values themselves, e.g., between purity and 
richness of experience, ‘‘brotherly love’’ and ‘‘love of the remote’’ ¢ 
(i.e., of the race in its more far-reaching aspects, including poster- 
ity), or between the whole system of universal values such as justice 
and brotherly love and the unique values of personality, the duty of 
cultivating which is a demand in excess of our general moral obliga- 
tions, yet involving us at times in a conflict with these. Such op- 
positions present ‘‘tragic conflicts,’’ from which the agent may not 
escape without guilt, for an even greater guilt is incurred by shirk- 
ing the issue than by deciding for one side rather than the other 
(II, p. 208). The fact that such antinomies are insoluble at our 
present stage of experience does not, however, imply that the anti- 
thetical values are necessarily on a level of complete equality. Ordi- 
narily we can discern one to be higher than the other, though one 
wonders whether it is not perhaps an inherent distaste for the com- 
monplace that leads Hartmann to give the preference in every case 
to the rarer quality, and in general, therefore, to individual over 
social virtues (e.g., II, p. 110). 

Though he denies the possibility of discovering a principle of 
synthesis, it is natural that he should not be able to resist the tempta- 
tion of speculating as to the direction in which such a principle must 
be sought, and he makes the interesting suggestion that a clue to 
this is afforded by the Aristotelian ‘‘doctrine of the mean,’’ which 
can not have been intended to represent the good as ‘‘nothing but 
the commonplace average.’’ A careful analysis will show that each 
of Aristotle’s antithetical disvalues stands in opposition to a dis- 
tinct value, his virtue being actually a synthesis of two valuable, but 
in themselves one-sided, qualities. For example, cw@poadbry is, 1n op- 
position to licentiousness, self-control; as against apathy it is the 
normal ability to react emotionally. The virtue opposed to irascibil- 
ity is mildness; but against the extreme of spiritlessness it be- 
comes the very different capacity to feel righteous indignation. Al- 
though, then, a synthesis of the antinomies among the ‘‘higher 
virtues’’ is not at this stage possible, we may infer that, were we able 
to perform as thorough an analysis of them as of the ‘‘lower virtues’’ 
of Aristotle’s list, we should find that the antinomies which were 
synthesized on the value side tended, as with him, to reappear among 
the opposing disvalues. E.g., if there existed a quality that united 
justice and love of humanity, the moral judgment of these qualities 
occurring in isolation would tend to be upon’ their one-sidedness: 


4 Nietzsche’s Ndchstenliebe and Fernstenliebe. 
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upon the unlovingness of cold justice, or the partiality and bias of 
the sentimental lover of mankind. Clearly, however, this is only 
an indication of the possible form of synthesis; its matter—the 
character of the synthesizing quality—is so far lacking (II, pp. 
414-430). 

In the third volume Hartmann turns to the metaphysical prob- 
lem of freedom, apart from which, he declares, the values so far re- 
vealed would lose their specifically moral character and coincide with 
goods values. They would fail to evoke approval, admiration, or 
respect. What requires to be shown is that values present an 
‘‘ought’”’ that does not realize itself; it requires a being who will 
commit himself to it. Man is the mediator of values, but he is under 
no constraint to realize them, and he may not do so. He is an im- 
perfect mediator, but in this very imperfection lies his superiority. 
It is in virtue of his freedom to do good or evil that he is a moral 
being. 

The historical systems of ethics either assumed freedom, or, if 
they attempted to analyze it, falsified it (as did the Stoics and 
Spinoza). It was Kant, in his statement of the Third Antinomy, 
who first set forth the problem in clear outline. It is his double 
achievement to have extricated freedom from the ambiguities of 
pantheism, or any theory of divine teleology, which, if strictly in- 
terpreted, must destroy it, and to have reconciled it with the causal 
determination of nature by showing it to involve no break in the 
causal news, but simply the addition of a new determinant not con- 
tained in the original chain of events. Both mechanism and 
teleology imply a monism of determination excluding freedom. What 
Kant demonstrated was a dualism of determination through the 
double stratification of the world, in which a teleological determinant 
is superimposed here and there upon the pervasive mechanism of 
nature. What makes this possible is that the totality of effects pro- 
duced by a system of causal threads is never a closed totality, as is 
that of a teleological system, the ends of which are fore-ordained ; it 
is always open, so that the addition of a new determinant does not 
break or suspend the causal nexus but simply diverts it (III, Ch. 
IV). Where Kant erred was in interpreting this positive freedom 
as determination by reason, man being autonomous in the sense of 
being his own law-giver, his only freedom ‘‘freedom under the law,’’ 
for in disobedience to the moral imperative man is, then, always 
‘“‘unfree.’? Furthermore, the source of this rational or free will is, 
with him, a ‘‘transcendental self’’ that is super-individual. All the 
acts of the ‘‘empirical self,’’ which alone is individual, are hetero- 
nomous. He failed to distinguish between reason as lawgiver and 
reason as deciding for or against the law. It is with him the identi- 
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eal factor that issues and accepts the command, and he allows man 
no autonomy apart from this. But value can not be identified with 
reason. It is a wholly independent determinant, which man, 
whether as rational or emotional being, may accept or reject. This 
does not mean that freedom is simply the negative freedom of in- 
determinism. A man can be free neither from the limitations of his 
external situation nor from his nature and mental circumstances. 
But, because he is determined by his situation, he need not be wholly 
its slave, for he may bring other determinants that he throws into 
the scales and so alters the balance. To be positively free a man 
must actually be determined on two sides: by the order of nature 
and by the order of values. Only whilst there is conflict between 
them (or within the order of values itself) is there a free being. 
Kant solved the causal antinomy by showing man to be free as 
against the causal nexus only to become involved in a second anti- 
nomy, which Hartmann names ‘‘the Ought Antinomy.’’ For, 
though he admitted that the law does not constrain but merely com- 
mands, he saw autonomy only in obedience to it. A will that acted 
in opposition to the law was constrained by natural forces, heterono- 
mous (III, pp. 102-110). 

Hartmann finds the solution of this second antinomy in the exist- 
ence of a third determinant. The Ought, be it a law of reason or an 
independent principle of value, is in itself impotent. It can only 
incline, it can not determine, unless an actual volitional constituent 
be added. Nevertheless, the fact that the second determinant (the 
Ought) can operate only through the third does not mean that the 
third must embody the second. A will contrary to value—more ac- 
curately, a will that pursues a lower value in preference to a higher 
—is not therefore determined by the causal nexus. Here, too, it 
may add its plus of determination. And if it be objected that the 
will that chooses the lower value is always, as Kant claimed, ‘‘deter- 
mined by nature,’’ the natural urge being towards the object pre- 
senting the ‘‘stronger’’ claim, Hartmann points to the case of con- 
flict between values whose claims are apparently equal, ie., to a 
typical moral antinomy. In merging the autonomy of the person 
in that of the principle Kant overlooked this possibility. In such a 
case man needs a plus of determination not only over the constraint 
of nature, but over the claim of the Ought. For, when faced with a 
conflict of this kind, he can not await an ideal synthesis. He can 
only make the decision between the antithetical values by the intro- 
duction of an autonomous determinant distinct from both natural 
and moral laws. In this way the very irreconcilability of values 
that is the despair of the student of ethics affords a possible solution 
of the metaphysical problem of freedom (III, Ch. XVI). 
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Hartmann does not claim that this affords a complete demonstra- 
tion of freedom, indeed he admits such a demonstration to be im- 
possible. For freedom is not a datum; it is a metaphysical object, 
reached only by inferences from data, and of such objects there is 
no complete proof. To attain this we should need to be able to show 
that freedom was ontologically necessary. Actually we can only show 
it to be axiologically necessary and ontologically possible. To its 
axiological necessity the whole argument of the first two books should 
have been sufficient witness, but this is most clearly exhibited in the 
analysis of a series of ethical facts, already referred to, that point 
to it as an almost inescapable conclusion, viz., our awareness of self- 
determination, the responsibility we assume for the realization of 
values, our accountability to others in this matter, and our conscious- 
ness of guilt over transgression. It is true that the ethical sceptic 
may dispute the obvious interpretation of these facts, but the burden 
of proof clearly lies with him, and it will be found to involve him 
in an exceedingly forced argument, which actually presupposes the 
very concept it denies (III, Chs. XI-XIV). 

The ontological possibility of freedom may be demonstrated, 
Hartmann claims, by reference to the categorial laws of dependence. 
The dualism of determination through the causal nexus and through 
the finalistic nexus resulting from human volition is not as complete 
as it appears at first sight. Behind it, as its metaphysical back- 
ground, opens out the whole perspective of the categories, a plural- 
ism which nevertheless presents a unitary structure. The causal and 
the axiological nexus appear more opposed than they actually are, 
because there are several intervening strata whose determinational 
types are unknown, though their presence is undoubted, as there are 
also a number of strata below the causal and doubtless others above 
the finalistic, though we are not acquainted with them all, especially 
not with the higher. Below the causal we recognize the mathematical 
type of determination, penetrating all relations of quantity, and the 
still more general logical determination of the relations of Being as 
such. Above the causal nexus of the physical world lie the strata 
of organic life and of consciousness. We do not know the nature 
of their determination, which is evidently neither mechanistic nor 
teleological, nor the mode of transition from one to the other, but 
it is evident that they form the basis of the higher stratum of human 
personality, which is the realm of freedom. Now the ecategorial laws 
of stratification apply to all these strata. The higher stratum is in 
each case the weaker, and is dependent upon the lower, which con- 
stitutes its matter, yet it has its own type of organization, following 
its own laws. The biological laws governing organic life are differ- 
ent from those of physics, as also from the psychological laws of 
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consciousness. Each higher stratum presents a novel character, is 
free as against the lower. It is in this way that the specific type 
of determination characteristic of the human stratum is explained. 
It can not be defined, for, as the law of a higher stratum, it intro- 
duces a categorial novelty, but it forms no exception to the general 
principle of categorial relations. The structure of autonomy is 
fundamentally the same at every stage; hence the analogy is decisive 
for the possibility of freedom of will (III, pp. 240-246). But, of 
course, only for its possibility. Its necessity can not be proved, for 
the complete series of its conditions can not be assigned, and we must 
turn to the ethical facts already cited for evidence of its actuality. 
Nor, of course, is absolute freedom demonstrated even as a possibility. 
No will is more than partially free, and many are clearly not free at 
all. There is but one free determinant amongst many heteronomous 
ones, both outer and inner, and this need not be present in every 
act ; hence it is impossible to know in any specific case whether blame 
is really imputable. Such ignorance is due, however, to a defect in 
freedom itself, not in the theory of it (III, p. 252). 

It is obvious that so immensely complex and far-reaching a 
theory, involving so many metaphysical issues, is not likely to 
escape without much criticism of its detail, but this is clearly not 
the place to undertake a closer examination of the parts. It has 
been the reviewer’s aim merely to present an outline of it that 
will permit it to be estimated as a whole. It has been character- 
istic of British philosophy from Locke onwards to regard with a 
suspicion, doubtless in the main wholesome, the enquiry into ques- 
tions so highly speculative as some of those into which a work of 
this kind enters. Fearing ‘‘to let loose their thoughts into the vast 
ocean’’ of metaphysical problems, in which no sure footing is to be 
found, they have preferred to confine themselves to the tasks of 
the underlaborer, by whose methods they can not indeed ‘‘know 
all things,’’ but by which—so at least their moralists have claimed 
—they can reach conclusions respecting ‘‘those which concern 
their conduct.’? They have thus confined ethical speculation to 
practical questions of application (preceded usually by a psycho- 
logical analysis of dispositions and tendencies), or to logical ques- 
tions of validity. In face of this positivist prejudice it is unlikely 
that this work will prove as influential in English and American 
circles as it has been in the country of its origin. Such matters 
are doubtless in the last resort questions of temperament and in- 
herited bias. This much should, however, be said in appreciation 
of the author’s achievement: if such a task be undertaken, it is 
best undertaken by a thinker combining Hartmann’s breadth and 
depth of philosophical insight with his admirable impartiality and 
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scrupulousness in estimating the claims of his conclusions, and in 
indicating which of his suggestions are to be regarded as purely 
speculative. 

A word should be added in praise of the English version, which 
is uniformly excellent, combining accuracy of rendering with an 
ease and charm of style seldom attained in a translation, least of 
all into a language differing as much from the original in literary 
form as does English from German. The wording, even of complex 
technical phrases, is seldom awkward, and only in a few unim- 
portant passages is the English rendering misleading—though it 
might be suggested parenthetically that ‘‘appraisement of others’’ 
(I, p. 125) is a singularly inapt equivalent for Einfiihlung, a term 
which, through the influence of Lipps, has virtually been adopted 
into English philosophical terminology. 


Mary Evetyn CuArRKE. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


A Realistic Universe (Second Edition). JoHN Exor Boopin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. Ivi-+ 412. 
Continuance of such interest as to require publication of a second 

edition of a serious metaphysical work fifteen years after its first 

appearance, is cause in itself for the expression of congratulations 


to the author. Our pleasure in this edition of A Realistic Universe 
is enhanced by the addition of its new Introduction. In this Pro- 
fessor Boodin, with extraordinary skill, clarifies the relationship of 
more recent developments in scientific thought to the central argu- 
ments of the book. Since the position presented in the volume is 
now well known, emphasis may be placed upon this new material in 
the present review. More significant revisions in the text itself occur 
chiefly in Chapters II and III (‘‘Being—Matter and the Absolute’’ 
and ‘‘Pragmatic Energism’’). These have to do with conceptions of 
matter and energy, and involve considerations of somewhat too de- 
tailed a nature for fruitful discussion here. 

The Introduction opens with a brief summary of the positions of 
more recent physicists, which have been instrumental in determining 
the contemporary view of the nature of the physical world. On 
the basis of these findings, Professor Boodin develops certain con- 
clusions which are of primary philosophical importance. Funda- 
mental among these and most widely acceptable, is the view that the 
concept of inert matter must give place to one of energy. Further- 
more, the author believes that finite units of matter and radiation 
must be dealt with as expressions of a pluralistic Reality. These 
units are constant in nature, shifting and combining according to an 
order of integral numbers. Yet, though discrete and constant in 
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their nature, the genuineness of this pluralism seems precarious, for 
their orderly unions ‘‘indicate a control by the whole,’’ and their 
patterns ‘‘indicate a definite architecture in nature and suggest 
genius in nature’’ (p. xxvii). Thus nature displays not only some- 
thing akin to mathematical but also to esthetic genius, ‘‘for the the- 
ories which have been most successful, as Sommarfeld points out, are 
those that are most beautiful.’’ While, on the one hand, the uni- 
formity of patterns in nature and their repetitions make their ex- 
planation on the basis of chance untenable, on the other, a material- 
istic or mechanistic account is incapable of explaining either the 
structure found in nature or such fundamental human interests as 
find expression in art and religion. 

The relation of the ‘‘free’’ movement of units of matter and radia- 
tion to the regular and persisting patterns within which they behave 
as groups, is not altogether clear to the present writer. The diffi- 
culty is not decreased by the statement that the orderly unions of 
these entities ‘‘indicate a control by the whole.’’ Control of par- 
ticular patterns by a pattern of the whole is easily comprehensible, 
but what is the relation of such control to the ‘‘free’’ movement of 
the units? At least, Professor Boodin does not think that it in- 
volves determinism, which he characterizes as ‘‘a bogey of past 
thought.’’ The work of such men as Heisenberg and Dirac, show- 
ing the presence of indeterminacy in observation, upon which our 
thought depends, takes from us any ground for asserting natural 
determinism. One can not but wonder, however, if such ‘‘freedom”’ 
as is allowed to the electron by certain modern physicists and empha- 
sized here and by other distinguished philosophers, actually has any 
great significance for the philosophical problem of determinism. 
Even if this ‘‘freedom’’ be not an appearance due to our ignorance 
of determining factors present in the situation, still is it not with 
the flexibility of patterns that the real issue lies? As for any moral 
or metaphysical interest in freedom of the human will, such freedom 
would seem to be aided by and even to require a reliable fixity in its 
physical environment in order that prediction and control may be 
possible. The author’s doctrine of the objectivity of forms provides 
such stability, but the relation of these forms to the indeterminate 
movements of the parts is not altogether clear. 

Things in themselves must be dispensed with, we are told, and 
with them, qualities in the abstract. Sense qualities are regarded 
as functions or aspects of a situation in nature. They reveal nature 
at the level of human nature, and are thus ‘‘the actualized life of 
nature.’’ All particular entities exist within a field. Their primary 
relations (e.g., space and time) are the very ‘‘warp’’ of nature, 
while their secondary relations (e.g., similarity, quantity, number) 
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are the results of the mind’s presence and operations upon the im- 
mediate facts of nature. However, since these minds are themselves 
parts of nature, their activities are relevant to its activity. Form 
is an objective reality and a part of all energy systems. On each 
level of existence, form displays certain unique characteristics which 
must be accounted for. We may speak of their emergence, but 
emergence is a descriptive and not an explanatory term. These 
unique characteristics, moreover, can not be fully accounted for on 
the basis of more simple component factors, it is pointed out, but 
only by means of a principle of the whole which they express in their 
own way. 

In its treatment of qualities and relations and in its account of 
structure, here too meagerly suggested, Professor Boodin’s book not 
only deserves the most earnest consideration of students of philoso- 
phy, but also, recognition as an important contribution to philosophi- 
cal thought. At many other points the author’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with contemporary scientific thought, combined with ability 
and originality in metaphysical construction, presents insights of 
genuine significance. Though we may not agree with all of its con- 
clusions, few readers of the book will fail to feel that it is a work 
worthy of highest respect, or to recognize in its pages the writing of 
a mind rich in scholarship. Serious pursuit of philosophical in- 
terests is joined with a fervent enthusiasm which frequently receives 
imaginative and eloquent expression. 


CuiIFFORD BARRETT. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Instead of the usual annual congress, this year the Australasian 
Association of Psychology and Philosophy organized a series of pub- 
lic lectures in each state. The lectures which took place in Sydney 
June 12 to 15 were as follows: ‘‘Psychology and Life.’’ H. 7. Lovell; 
‘*Polities and Life’’: W. G. K. Duncan; ‘‘Economics and Life’’: 
R. B. Madgwick ; ‘‘Philosophy and Life’’: John Anderson. 
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